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CREDO 
LAsi spring, meeting of those 
members of the staff of the Metropolitan 


at a 


Museum to whom the educational work of 
the Museum has been especially delegated, 
each person present read a brief paper con- 
taining what might be 
tional credo for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the purpose being to clarify their 
own thinking and compare their own aims. 
[he seven manuscripts, which were inde- 


termed an educa- 


pendently prepared, though varying con- 
siderably in wording, were remarkably 
unanimous 1n thought and fully in accord 
with the spirit of this article, which we 
have written for the benefit of the BULLE- 
rin readers, as an expression of the basic 
principles that, in the opinion of this 
group, underly the educational work now 
carried on in this Museum. 

We purposely limit our discussion to this 
Museum, inasmuch as the Metropolitan 
Museum through its history, location, and 
collections has a unique position and in- 
dividual problems. Two things, at least, 
in its history are determining factors in 
the direction its development must take; 
first, the charter of the Museum, drawn up 
in 1870, which not only gives full warrant 
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for the emphasis placed in recent years 
upon the educational side of museum ac- 
tivity but even definitely dictates such a 
policy in its wording “‘for the purpose of 
: encouraging and developing the 
study of fine arts, and the application of 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of 
advancing the general knowledge of kindred 
subjects, and to that end, of furnishing pop- 
ular instruction’’; and second, the amend- 
ment to the act of incorporation passed by 
the State Legislature in 1908 that forever 
classes the Museum among the educational 
institutions of the country. Its location, 
also, in the largest city in America with 
thousands of people of foreign birth within 
easy walking distance of its galleries pre- 
sents to it the opportunity of striving to 
be “the melting pot of the artistic ideals of 
many peoples” and so a great ‘‘ American- 
izing force in the artistic development” of 
the country. Other art museums 
similar situation on a smaller scale; none 
has so vast an undertaking. Furthermore, 
the generosity of the friends of this Mu- 


face a 


seum has placed within its walls collec 
tions more valuable and comprehensive 
than those intrusted to any other museum 
of art in America. The Metropolitan 
Museum its not only in name but in fact a 
metropolitan museum, national in scope 


- 


— 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
and must recognize its functions as such. 
Its educational ideals can be no less wide 
than those of the countrv itself, and no 
less inclusive of all classes of people than 
the ideals of democracy. 

We may, then, formulate our creed as 
follows: 

1. We believe that every human being 
is born with a potential love of beauty, and 
whether this capacity dormant 


springs Into activity depends largely upon 


lies or 
his education, using this term to include 
not merely his acquirements in the school- 
room but all the influences at home and 
elsewhere that shape his character. As- 
suredly this latent power to find rest and 
happiness in those things that appeal to 
the eve is capable of development. 

2. We believe that whether the cultiva- 
tion of this taculty adds to the earning 
capacity of Its possessor or not, it does un- 
questionably increase his happiness, and 
this in turn reacts upon his health of mind 
know how t 


and body. Thus eves that 
see beauty and a mind that can appreciate 
its spirit are genuine assets to the individ- 
ual, of greater value now than ever before, 
and through the individual to the commu- 
nity, the state, and the nation. 

3. We believe that the Metropolitan 
Museum has an important rdle to play in 
the education of this innate love of beauty 
in all who come to its galleries or within 
the range of its influence. 

4. We believe that it is possible through 
the breadth and comprehensiveness of the 
Museum collections to find in them some 
object or group of objects that may serve 
as a link between the present experience 
and interests of any visitor and the appre- 
ciation of such artistic qualities as form, 
color, surface, and imaginative content, 
and that the initial the museum 
instructor is to find this link. 

5. We believe that through 
tion with the schools and correlation with 
generation 


task of 
coopera- 


the studies in the curriculum a 
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a readjustment of values 


OF ARI 


of young Americans may grow up who will 


continue to come to the Museum as to a 
friend, feeling welcome and at home, and 


obtaining from their visits inspiration and 
help for their daily life, and who will know 
how beauty everywhere because 
they have learned its language here 

6. We believe that while museum 
teaching may have two legitimate functions 
information and interpretation—in other 
in which the objects ar 


to see 


words, that im- 


portant in relation to some other subject, 
and that in which they are important for 
themselves—the endeavor in this museum 
constantly is so to translate the message 


into terms intelligible to the 


of the artist 
visitor—be he child or adult—that in 
proportion to his ability he shall catch a 
glimpse of the artist’s purposs 

7. We believe that the Museum mai 


/ 


perform a two-fold service in the commu- 


nity; cultivating good taste in home decor- 


ation, dress, etc., on the one hand; and 


giving to salespeople, designers, and man- 
ufacturers, on the other hand, every facility 
collections of decor- 


ol the 


for the study 


itive arts, for copying or adapting objects 


Al 


therein or gaining inspiration for new de- 
signs, thus helping to meet the demand 


that the Museum itself helped to create 

8. We believe that through 
and_ Bulletins, 
and 


Its cata- 
through lectures 
through 


logues 


given in schools elsewhere, 
groups of paintings lent to libraries, through 
its photographs for sale, and through 


collections—photographs 


Its 


post 


lending 


cards, textiles, prints, casts, and lantern 
slides—the Museum ts extending its work 
of education and reaching many places 


where otherwise there would be litth 


Op- 


portunity for cultivating a love of beauty 


9. We believe, finally, that in all thes 
varied forms of educational work the Mu- 
scum 1s performing a wartime servic 
the worth of which will be realized mort 


fully when peace comes and brings with 
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morale in the open fight 


ing field, we count upon the morale of 
those at home in the service of production 


and supply, vet 


we have never realized 
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national progress; theirs is a serious under- 
taking, to maintain morale in the face of 
almost impossible conditions, not only 
is to labor and materials, but as to design 
and tast 

The gr \pril day which brought the 
word of our entry into the mighty conflict 
brought also an immediate _ patriotic 
response in many ways, all of which spelled 
service and helpfulness. But after the 
first rush to help came a time of reckoning 
up men and resources True values were 
more correctly estimated and for the 
first time the industrial arts manufacturing 
fields clearly saw heir own. short- 
sightedness 1 led them into the most 
serious handicap which any field connected 
with the fine arts could possibly meet. 
Ihe machine had thfully served them 
or many vears, so faithfully indeed had it 
wrought their many forms and_ weaves 
that its owners had all but forgotten that 
the mechanism had no thoughts of its own 
The war isolated 1 United States, and 


we counted among our resources machines 
galore, fine raw materials, excellent tech- 
nical abilit but no designers and no 
schools to produce others to make good the 
shortage due to the occupation of Euro- 
peans in higher duties. True values thus 
demonstrated the real position of the ma- 
chine, not as a thinking automaton, but 
is a glorified tool which might be misused 
s readily as correctly applied. Manv- 
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ments as to what might happen if their 


industries should ever be tsolated from 


European sources of supply 
and taste, saw that the day had come before 


as to design 


their preparedness program had had a 
chance to get under way. They had never 
advanced any educational 
they had helped to found no schools, they 
had seen for many years the advantages 
only of the present, they had not built for 
the future of American industrial art. 
While an American harvesting machine 
was a prize for the European, an American 
industrial art object, with few exceptions, 
remained little more than a near-barbaric 
These men have seen in 
service to the nation an opportunity to 
make good, they are gradually coming to 
the realization that service means not only 
means con- 


propaganda, 


curiosity. now 


cash and patriotism, it also 
structive morale, the morale which builds 
for the great day when the armv’s work 
1S done 

In working out their maximum service, 
however, the industrial arts manufacturers, 
the furniture and turnishings producers, 
have not thus far made direct and general 
use of some of the most obvious and most 
immediately that 
could be offered to any branch of produc- 
lo be sure, they have their prob- 
holding 


available advantages 


tion. 
lems of obtaining 
labor to turn this over into executed pieces, 


material, of 


of cutting down production in terms of 
fuel allowances, of turning over parts of 
their plants to the actual task of war 
manufacturing. All these are 
services, practical duties that 
have to shoulder in greater or 
But 
the 
for 


material 
practical 
all of us 
less degree, each in his own way. 

what the manufacturer done in 
field of design? Has he reached out 


has 


every possible avenue of assistance in the 
most important field of all, namely, that 
of improving the appearance and appeal 
of his pieces, so that he may aid in building 
up the cultural standard of the nationr 
What has he done to improve the calibre 
Has he especially en- 
Has he 


of his designers? 

couraged American 
considered the value of the possible trade 
mark: American made and designed ¢ 
And finally, in the absence of schools for 


designers: 


IROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


which the 
mad 


lac k ol 
has he 


craltsmen—the woeful 
war has so plainly shown 
the great museum collections in our great 
cities a part of his working plant? Has 
value of the 


as an Inspiration, as a 


he ever calculated the asset 
museum in his city 
source of information for design and actual 
models, as a center for study and research, 
out-and-out working la- 
boratorv? It ts that 
conception of the museum’s function Is a 
novel one from the average manufacturer's 
Now is his time 
cover what the great collections throughout 
have to offer, what extensive 


in short, as an 


Sale to say such a 


point of view. to dis- 
the country 
arrangements have been made in the large 
museums to provide or make accessible 
the fine examples of the craftsmanship of 
other days. Now 1s time to begin 
in a thorough-going way to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of 
great galleries, with the finely 
resources for study, golden opportunities 
lhere is but one demand 


his 


these 


organized 


for his designers. 
upon his time, that of going to the museum; 
books he may have in his own office library, 
but the great collections of originals from 
which to inspire and model offer the re- 
source of contour, color, and depth which 
the finest engraving and measured drawing 


suggest. 


can but remotely 


We can only repeat, there is nothing 
highfalutin about a museum. There is 
nothing difficult or far-fetched about an 
exhibition of originals. To be sure, they 


cannot be handled, thev are housed in a 
splendid architectural monument worthy 
of them, must be under guard, and 


they must be perhaps in a structure located 


they 


in Central Park as far away as Eighty- 
second Street. But does all this mean 
that their great value must be ignored: 
Glass cases and guardians are unfortunate 


necessities, but so are the locks on our 
doors, safeguards to guarantee the con- 
tinued value of objects within. It 1s the 


duty of all concerned with the industrial 
arts, but especially of those engaged in 
their manufacture, to acquaint themselves 
with and make constant use of every 
facility which may improve American 


design, and the museum collection is the 
t 


these facilities at the present 


foremost of 


19Q5 
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time Furthermore, the museum is bound 
to remain the foremost of these facilities 


for the reason that without its resources 


even the schools of the future will be one- 
sided 

Hitherto. manufacturers have - rarely 
seen the value of taste as an asset; they 
have regarded their factory merely as a 


workbench of 
re alize d 


business venture, not as a 
national tast Phe not 
that every chair or lighting fixture or tile 
or yard « the great 


industrial 


have 


factor in 


| goods isa 
mosaic of national culture in the 
The 


them to a 


arts museum stands ready to help 


understanding, 
big brother, 
Splendid things have 


not as a 


better 
patron, not as a but as a 
partner in progress 
been | 

lending prepared, 
numbers of lantern slides and photographs 


well-lighted 


srought together and made available, 


collections have been 


are obtainable, large, rooms 
are free to use on applica- 
had to the 


ties in the way of fundamental inspiration 


with equipment 
tion, access may be finest facili- 
and sympathetic help that have ever been 
extended to craftsmen and designers and 
manulacturers 
to use, there is no red tape, there Is no air 
of “institutionalism” and 
only the desire to cooperate, 
the museum the ideals 
for the ad\ American design. The 
naintains that ‘“‘good enough” 
\merican manutactures 
lhe museum main- 
{merica on an object ot 


[hese resources are ready 
awe; there Is 
to help, for 
cherishes highest 
ance ol 
museum 
slogan 
industrial arts. 
Vadein 


is no lor 


in the 
tains that 


1900 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM O|] AR] 

furniture or furnishings is inadequate unless 
it also connotes designed by an 
trained craftsman. Above all, the museum 
watched the growth of public taste 
among us, it has seen this taste gradualh 
gain headway and outstrip 
quality of the manufacturer's output, and 
it has seen many a manufacturer make the 


{merican- 
has 


the design 


discovery that what is easiest to get Is not 
the best. 

What will the manufacturer do to assure 
the progress of America along steady lines 
of cultural growthr Will he 
the all-for-business course of 
over, or will he bend every effort to achiev 
the finest design 


America only 


persist. in 


quick turn- 


the world has ever se n 
the best 


because lor IS good 


enough. Like many others whom. the 
course of events has taken aback, the manu- 
facturer has learned that preparedness 


is the longest word in the dictionary, but 
it is not too late for him to make a bold 
effort to profit by the present tsolation of 
the United States in the industrial arts. 
\ direct aid is offered him in the Metro- 
politan Museum. An immediate effort 


can be and surely must be made to estab- 
lish Americanism in design, to achieve 


that new craftsmanship which shall form 
part of the cultural heritage of the United 
States when its duties on the soil of France 
have accomplished. It 
is the patriotic duty of manufacturers to 
the best earth tor 
\merica; in this the Museum stands read) 
to help. R.F.B 


been gloriously 


provide design on 
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THE PLUS QUALITY OF ARI 

| HE hand-work which gave such great 
value to the decorative arts of olden times 
can play but a small part, owing to econ- 


omic reasons, in the industrial arts of our 


own time. For the great majority of us, 
our household furnishings must be made 
by machinery. Yet this is not so dis- 
couraging as some would have us think. 
Because much that has been produced 
by machinery is ugly, we must not forget 


that machine-made industrial arts can be 
beautiful. 

Phev must be beautiful if American man- 
ulacturers are tO Win supremacy, or even 
hold their own, in the international com- 
follow the war. We 
shall have a great opportunity, but that 
alone will not mean When the 
is between two manufactured arti- 
at the same price, 


petition which will 


SUCCESS. 
choice 
cles equally well made, 
it is fairly safe to say that preference will 
be given by people of taste to the one which 
has in addition the quality of beauty. It 
of artistic worth which 
abundant in 


quality 
more and more 


s this plus 
we must have 
our American manutactures. 


The responsibility of bringing — this 
about rests with us all. We can not leave 
to the manufacturer alone It is his 


lunction to satisfy our demand. But we 


are responsible for the nature of that de- 
mand and for the support we are ready to 


we are indifferent to art, our 


be equally indifferent. If 


give it. It 
industries 
we do not support the American manufac- 


will 


turer when he does create beautiful things 
we can not blame him if he gives up thi 


effort. Now is the time to challenge and 
overcome this attitude of indifference 
before it works irreparable damage. 

How to do it? Every time we buy a 


piece of furniture, a curtain tor the window 
which 


a rug for the floor, any object in 
the element of beauty may enter, we must 
insist that it be beautiful, and we must 
give made-in-America goods their fair 
chance. Insist loud enough and_ long 
enough and in large enough numbers, 
and retailers and manutacturers will hear 
us. Only we must also know what we 
are insisting about 

Here is where the museum comes 1n 
In familharizing the public with what ts 
beautiful in the arts of decoration, thi 
art museum makes perhaps tts most valua- 
ble contribution to the public weal 
Through its magnificent collections of 


Museum 


is offering to 


decorative art, 
ol Art 


its thousands of 


the Metropolitan 
this. It 


an opportuni 


}uSI 


is doing 


VISILOrs 


t 


his country, for the stu¢ 


unparalleled in t 
and enjovment of the 


many varieties oO} 


beauty which are possible in the indust1 
\nd through the wide-spread 


ence it exerts upon public taste, it 1s helping 


arts. 
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SHOULD NOT BE 
TAXED! 


WHY ARI 


ARI is NO more a luxury than educa- 
a luxury, or than religion is a lux- 
is a luxury. 


tion is 
ury, or than science 

\s education and science are not taxed, 
and should not be taxed, for 1t would be 
monstrous to tax them, so art should not 
be taxed. lo tax art 1s in effect to tax 
institutions engaged in educational work 
Art knows no country and its cultivation 
should be as free as can possibly be made. 

The art of everv age is the flowering of 
all the scientific and all the philosophical 
thought of its own day and time. It 
quickens vitality and intensifies the love 
of beauty and the love of country and in- 
creases the OV ol life 

John Ruskin and William Morris did 
more perhaps than any men of their time 
to bring art to the people and to promot 
art made by the people and for the people, 
as a joy to the maker and to the user, and 
it was William Morris who said: “I do 
more thar 


not want art tor a tew, any 


education for a few, or freedom for a few 


Morris regretted the passing of the days 
when art was everywhere in life, when 
nearly everything that was used and seen 
was the work of men’s hands and was 


joy in the making and a joy 
1 Extract from the recent brief of Hon. Johr 


Quinn before the Ways and Means Committ 


opposing any tax on art 
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But the steam engine and electricity and 
machines and inventions have changed 
life. Today it is the artist and the crafts- 
man who stand between the harshness and 
the crudeness of machines and a fine life. 
\rt is needed more now than in the middle 
ages before the steam engine was invented, 
when nearly all workmen were artists 

The idea that either a tariff on art ora 
tax on art sales can be justified as a tax on 
luxuries is based on the assumption that 
education in the highest sense ts a luxury 
that should be penalized 

In all matters of taxation the question 
should be, not merely how many dollars 


are involved but the nature of the occupation 


proposed to be taxed. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
are expended in this country on education 
and science Yet it would be a monstrous 
and barbarous thing to tax education and 
science; or to compel our universities and 
colleges and scientific institutions to deduct 
a tax from the salaries of their teachers, 
investigators. It would 
it would be a 


protessors and 
be a barbarous thing becaus¢ 
tax upon science, a tax upon culture, 
tax upon civilization 


1ot 


So, too, a tax might be imposed upon 


religion. The amount spent upon religion 
of all denominations in this country ever) 
Much of that money 
is contributed by rich men. A tax upon 
the monevs devoted to religion would yield 


\ 


ear 1s very large. 


a large revenue, but it would not be civil- 


ized. It would be a tax upon religion 
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itself, which, like a tax upon science and 
art, would be an uncivilized tax. 

All public opinion, whether it be of 
educators, artists or art lovers or those 
interested in our art museums, is opposed 
to any tax on art, and especially to any 
taxon sales of their own art by living artists 


themselves. 


President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University said, ‘““A tax on works of art 
isa tax on the education and development 
of the sense of beauty and of the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. 

“The appreciation of the beautiful is a 
rich source of public happiness, and the 
ultimate object of all government is to 
promote public therefore a 
tax on works of art violates the fundamen- 


happiness; 


tal principles of a democracy which believes 
in universal education, and in all other 
means of increasing mental and_ bodily 
efficiency, and the resulting public and 
individual enjovments.”’ 


As a nation our artistic soil is rather thin. 
It needs enrichment from the work of the 
great artists of the past and from the 
work of modern and living artists. It was 
a great writer and a great American, the 
late Henry James, who in his book The 
American Scene said: 

‘It is of extreme interest to be reminded 
at many a turn . . . that it takes 
an endless amount of history to make 
even a little tradition, and an 
amount of tradition to make even a Iitth 


( ndle SS 


taste, and an endless amount of taste, 
by the same token, to make even a litth 


tranquility’’—-and, | may add, to accom- 

plish the miracle of art. 
We have history 

is being printed our soldiers are 


While this briet 
making 


history—glorious history. We have tra- 
ditions. But we need more taste. Art 


develops taste. Education lavs the foun- 
dation. A man may be a trained scientist 
or investigator or economist and yet may 
be wholly lacking in taste and real culture. 
Art not only develops taste but it gives 
joy and a meaning to life 


* 


for itself as 


\rt in the end would pay 


a necessary. France sells millions” of 
dollars’ worth annually not merely of art 
but of other works to the rest of the world, 
mainly because the artistic instinct and 
the art spirit has been fostered in France 
for generations. The French people hav 
the artistic instinct and the 
and their products are finer and _ better 


taste and 


art-sense 


than those of people without 
without the art-sense, and therefore ar 
That principle 
is not limited to pictures that one sees 
on the walls of the museums or to examples 


bought by other nations. 


of sculpture that one sees in art galleries 
It enters into almost evervthing that 1s 


worth having in life. Taste and the art- 


Sense are Important In eve rvthing where 


form, design, color, modeling or decora 
tion enters 


with the rest ol 


the world in the finer grades ot 


If we want to compet: 


products 


{ 


if we want to raise the standard of ou 


export products so that the can compete 
with the works of France, England, Ital 
and other countries, where art 1s fostered 
and not taxed, it will be wise for us not 
to tax the sales of works ot 


1O9 
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IHRE EDUCATIONAL VALUE Ol 
IHE MUSEUM’S CLASSICAI 


1; Or 1 a that te Lens 
1 OUF ¢ I ( ! nd ar we m 
nator Greeks Mor 
{ I nous CyT 1 ad rom pt Y) 
‘ le , } : 
( finn Ss i] Ved VI 
reo lad } } t\ 
SU CYal i ( l Nes LV Pe ( 
} i! For eS WO reasons. thereto 
OTic: na Ss collection oO 
] + 
iSS] ! one ot t! IT Cdus O 
rees OT Ul pI nt <« 


marked increase in the use of our collections 
+h, ] > +) ] ‘ 
by both ad d and elementary students 


O the MOre advantageous 





h our material is now shown. 


lt may be interesting to summarize briefly 


what is and can be the use made of out 


lepartment for educational purposes 


I 
t 
fo school children and history pupils 


our collection, arranged as it is according 


to periods, supplies the best material the 
can have for vivilving their studies Thus 
familiar with the 


) 
Peisis 


the VY wish to becom 
art and customs of the period of 
tratos, or of the Persian wars, or of Perikles 
they need only pay a visit to the gallen 


corresponding to that special epoch, and 


they will find themselves surrounded 
with objects actually created and used 


studied 
illusts ited on the Vases 
the people of that time in their every-da 
pursuits—the men practising for athletic 


games, or arming for battle, or running 


races women spinning, or fetching 
water from the fountain, or mourning 
their dead; and the children playing thi 

me games that our own children do 
\ little time spent in such company will 
make the students feel that the peopk 
Li read pout n heir books re no 
vague, legendar t ures, but humat 
beings much like themselves 

The vases, moreover, will supply the 


children with the best illustrations for 


the stories of Greek mythology, with which 


they have grown familar through Haw- 


200 


Book and the like 


thorne s 


For the paintings on the vases were mad 
not | later illustrators who have varied 
he stories to suit their own taste, but b 
th ual people who ory and religior 


est ries represented 
} 1 lont lom | j 
I ! ni Cl 114 I na id- 
Vanced, Our collection Nas DV NOW Decomi 


of real valu Our marbles and bronzes 


especially, contain examples representati 


] ) 1] rt 
of the be of Greek and Roman sculpture 
nd have become a source of Inspiration 
such as no collection of casts, however 
al uld suppl lo. designer a 
OOU COUT Up] ( designers Our 
material also offers great opportunities, 
Gareek decorative MOtlIVes have been 


copied and imitated so extensively in 


modern times that thev have by now be- 


come the 


regular stock-in-trade of archi- 


ects and decorators. But through con- 
motives 


stant use and adaptation these 


have sometimes lost the chief characteristic 
of Greek design—its plant-like vitality; 
and to get back this living quality ther 
is no better wav than to return to the 
original Further, though orna- 
ments like the palmette, the egg-and-dart 


and the lotos flower are familiar enough, 


souree 


our Greek and Roman collections can 
supply much other decorative 


that has not vet acquired the same general 


material 


popularity, and that would lend itself to 
similar uses. Moreover, apart from actual 
motives, the Greeks had so true a sensi 
lor form 


works will teac 


nd spacing, that a study of then 


ples of all good desis 

Unfortunately, all the beautiful weav- 
ings, embroideries, etc 
the Greeks produced, have perished; so 
that we have nothing in our department 
to otler to textile workers But other 
jewelers 
gem-engravers,  glas 
and coin makers will find 


rich mine of material 


and instruction [he standard of the 
Gre craftsmen during the best period 
of their art was of the highest; and their 
products show the same spirit and_ the 
same finished workmanship that we valu 


in Greek sculpture and architectut 


The final test of a classical department 





WOTk 
deen 


pe opl 


like 
nad 
tried 
t by 


i210Nn 


ad- 
om 
NZes, 
ILIVe 
ture 
ition 
ever 
our 
ties, 
been 
In 
be- 
‘chi- 
cOn- 
1Ves 
istic 
ity; 
here 
the 
ma- 
art 
igh, 
can 
‘rial 
eral 
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is the material it supplies to students 
specializing in ancient art and archacology. 
within the last twelve 
and 


Our collections have, 
become both 


important enough to offer to archaeologists 


vears, representative 


the much-needed opportunity for pursuing 
studies in this ¢ 


ountry Even though 


their 
visit to Europe is still essential, the 
classical Mate rial In New York and Boston 


supplemented by our collections of 
foundation on 


casts, 


now forms 900d which 


to build 
’ 


lo increase the facilities for specially 
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wood-engravings, printed in 


shown 
Edmund 


were 
Evans, of illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane 
together with 


( ok TS by 


and Kate Greenawa\ color 
drawings by Boutet de 


reproductions ol ul 
Dulac, Maxfield Par- 


Monvel, Edmund 


rish, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Arthur 
le L} . | . a ' 1) inino lh ‘ . ; 
Lacknam., Nn an adadjomimmeg atiel Wer 
hung engravings, etchings, and woodcut 


from the Museum’s permanent collection 
Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, then 
the Museum, had int | 


rested himsell in the 
matter, and, through him, a 


President of 


Ommittee ol 





EXTERIOR OF 
CHILDREN’S 


THE 


a 4 lassical Stud\ Room 
Students are 


students, 
\pril, 1917. 


examine objects outsidk 


qualified 
Was Opened in 


enabled there to 


their cases and to do classical research 


work. Since its opening the room has 


been used about 125 times by various 
people, including sculptors, designers, and 


archae OlLOLISTS 


THE CHILDREN’S ART CENTRE 


OF THE SETTLEMENTS MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
30 RUTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
IN May-June, 1913, 1t was my priv- 
lege to arrange at the Museum of Fine 
\rts, Boston, an exhibition of Prints 
Interesting to Children. In one room 


ART CENTRI 


ten children had been 
four hundred prints 


tion—this committee chose, in less than an 
hour, one hundred and ten for exhibit 
engravings b Durer nd Schon C1 
woodcuts by Burgkmair, Cranach, and 
Durer; etchings by Bracquemor Buho 
Daubigny, Jac Millet, and Whistler 
line engravings by Bervic, Desnover 
others The Vel nd was lar 
and enthusiastic and, for a mom 
seemed s long-chet CC op 
might be realiz Ds vl 
should k 1, ultimatel oO DIS 
ment, within reat n im, ( ttl 
museum, Wherein coul e shown works 


{ nn} } y | } 
art, few in numbDer, ol al 


which by their subject and beaut A 
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to children, and incidentally serve 


appeal 
as an appropriate and inspirational back- 
in design, story-telling, 


The time was not 


lor ¢ lasses 


ground 
kindred activities 


Or 

ripe for the experiment. So far as the 
Museum was concerned, the results were 
wholly, negative \rrangements were 
made, through the Boston Social Union, 


whereby collections of reproductions and 


prints in color (originals could not be lent 


were sent to the various neighborhood and 
were 


Requests re- 


for similar loans, 


settlement houses 


ceived, from other cities, 


and were met so far as facilities and ma- 
terial permitted; in Summit, New Jersey, 
and Bar Harbor, Maine, especially, with 
most encouraging results. No Museum 


funds being available for the furtherance of 
the work, it has been entirely dependent, 
from the very beginning, upon the gener- 
Three vears of ex- 
perimentation clearly demonstrated that 
there was a real demand for prints inter- 
esting to children, and that the field might 
art ob- 


osity of a few friends. 


be extended so as to include other 
jects. A Settlements 
tion was formed, incorporated under the 
Massachusetts law, and empowered ‘“‘to 
acquire by loan, gift, or purchase works of 


Museum. Associa- 


art and fine handicraft to lend 
to Institutions, associations, or individuals, 
for purposes of exhibition or study, the 


purchase, 
buildings 


objects SO acquired ; to lease, 


own, and hold land and 
or administrative 


acquire, 
for museum, educational, 


purposes.”’ It intends, as soon as may be, 
to establish a school in which shall be 


taught drawing, design, modeling, fine 


handicraft, and an appreciation of the arts, 


and to have, eventually, as many branches 


as are necessary to make its collections ac- 
cessible to all Boston children 

The support of a few far-seeing friends, 
in New York and Boston, was enlisted; 
work was commenced in June, 1917, and 
on May 1, 1918, The Children’s Art Centre 
was opened to the public. The building 
occupies the western end of the garden 
of the South End Music School. It is of 


fire-prool construction; 


limestone columns and a slate rool In 
the steel and concrete basement ts the heat 
ing plant—steam heat—with storage and 
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unpac king room separated from it by fire- 
partitions. The building has a 
of fiftv feet, and is fifteen feet 
[he doors open outwards, and are 
feet, height. The 
groined, and when open-air con- 
as is planned 


prool 
frontage 
deep. 

thirteen in 


six inches 


ceiling Is 


certs ar the doors 


Piven 


will be opened, the orchestra, quartette, 
or soloist will play in the building itself, 
which sounding board, and 
the audience sit in the garden, cool, be- 


serves as a 
neath the open sky 
rounded by a brick wall, ten feet high, the 
eift of the late Mrs. Robert Dawson Evans, 


Phe garden is sur- 


and access to it, from Rutland Street, 
is through a low, arched doorway. The 
wrought-iron gate was designed by the 


architect, Mr. Alexander Morton Emerson, 


who, from the beginning, has given his 
services, free, and to whom, in no small 


measure, the little building owes its charm. 
And it 7s charming [he illustration shows 


the Art Centre on its opening day, May 
first. As | write, August first, it presents 


a different appearance. Eight small “war- 
gardens’”’ and a miniature lawn are flourish- 
ing. Next war-gardens will 
disappear, and the lawn occupy the entire 
The brick-paved walks and wid 
un- 


vear these 
space, 
flower borders will remain, of course, 
changed: indeed, flowers form, at present, a 
necessary part of the Art Centre's activi 
children have learned to enjoy 
and to draw rather 


ties The 

without picking them, 

than destrov them 

The Children’s entre Is a 
in itself an Its 

in bringing to th 

which, 


means 


Art ¢ 


end valu 


gereatest 


attention ol 


nol 
should li 


children objects of beaut, otherwise, 


they would not see and enjov; and in so 
arousing their interest that they may wel- 
come the opportunity to visit the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and avail themselves, when 


there, of the chance to view, intelligently 
its treasures, under sympathetic guidance 
d with a view 


ach draw- 


The exhibits have been select 
to their beauty and quality | 
Ing, rl bronze, 
or terracotta; porcelain, pottery, 


! 
print, or re production; marbdie, 


or stained- 


slass window is of merit——some of a high 
order of merit They are few in number 
ind each may be seen to the best advan- 
ti Phe child’s is trained, uncon. 


— 


| 





sclol 
set. 

ol 4a 
{rom 
stud 
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long a 
with < 
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fire. | sciously, and a standard of excellence is be the ideal in every museum, art center, 
as a \ set. oo often (to quote from the Bulletin settlement or neighborhood house, which 
of a middle-western museum) “objects aims, seriously, to serve the child, and, in 


from the museum that fit into courses of | so doing, render the greatest service to the 


feet 
d are 
The 


con- 


| 
doors | 


study in the public schools” are “things country as a whole. 
discarded from permanent exhibit.” So No mention has been made of what may 
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INTERIOR OF 


THE CHILDREN’S ART CENTRI 


nce. 
1eW | long as this continues to be the practice, be seen at The Children’s Art Centre | 
‘aw- with directors of museums and superin- illustrations indicate the general charact 
nze, tendents of schools, it is hopeless to look of the exhibits; and articles, which w 
red- lor any real and permanent improvement appear shortly, in Museum News, Scril 
igh | in public taste. This world-war makes us ner’s Magazine, The American Magazin 
ber, realize, as never before, that its children of Art, and other periodicals, treat 
an- are the nation’s most valuable asset. ““The some length, of t | 


on. best obtainable’’—and that only—should bv Chester Beach, four marbles, thre 
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rracotta, seven bronzes; by and shrubs, the beauty of line, balance, and 

Paul Mar p, three bronzes—one, a gilt, rhythm, and the children were encouraged THI 
£ il | ountain-figure to ‘look at things.”’ At first, as was tob 

tration Bess Potter expected, the pleasure which all norm; Th 


Vonnoh has two bror * Mahonri Young hildren have in “‘making something,” an 
no sm 








Bel aborer: | lolles Chamber the appeal which this mode of instructioy 
a this M 
i 7 Greek Bowl Frederick G. R made to them, attracted more boys and 
| : tet , <a oe ae : 4 and s 
Ro rep! d by two. bronzes ‘irls than could well be handled—it must 
’ 1 , } } P ten \ 
( ned Eklephant and Elephant = and be borne in mind that Rutland Street ts ; 
et ' ' a aN Ter ' which 
pp six examples of his wor n glazed thickly settled netrghborhood with a : 
tg ; errs: 1 ae ; : | been 
n and a group, in plaster, of two lat implies!—but the triflers dropped out, | 
red sass ' io | cards, 
Polar Bears In stained glass, Charles ] new students were enrolled, and there now] ~~. 
; } jumier 
Conn has lent a panel from his Hol Ss an average attendance of over twenty 
: a ; ; availal 
Grail window tor Princeton, and a delight Fach week brings new applicants. — Visits 
, , , , in its ¢ 
| Parr Gus Recke nds thre to the Museum of Fine Arts will be mad A P 
. . St 
panels, al Henry Wynd Young, two from time to time, and as soon as possible a | 
} { oo . } \ ] _ } and lec 
[here are five original drawings bi lax class in modeling will be arranged. 4 
i ; ts : | by req 
field Parris illustrations to The Golden This brief note must not close without 


ecture 
man\ 
vearl\ 


\ge: six originals by Peter Newell FE d- some word concerning the excellent. con- 
mund Dulac and Maxfield) Parrish ar structive work of the Curator, Miss Thelm: 


represented, also, by color-reproductions A. Tapley, and her assistant, Miss Muri 1 
: ; ¥ hay a! and tw 
ot their worl Randolph Caldecott and Matlack—trulv a “labor of love. Suc tH 
1 Nike : : ‘ . i thes 
Walter Crane, by woodcuts in color, on th success as [The Children’s Art Centre has 
rs ae , some | 
walls, and by books, which children can won is due, In great measure, to their ef- 
ip a ; een 7 
enjoy, at the tables [he twenty Old orts. By kindness, sympathy, and in- 


departs 


Masters (Medici: and Vermeer prints) at finite patience they already have brought |, 
' imited 


robably, all things considered, the pic- about a marked improvement in the behay- 








QE e Mi 
tures which most ract and interest thi ior of many of our visitors, transforming po- 
: ax. 3% ” ' objects 
juvenile — visitor \mong other artists tential “‘“bad boys” into friends and helpers | dghonct 
: ; : connect! 
represented are Giotto Pisanello Botti It is too soon, vet, to sav anything definite hit 
arcnite 


l 


Lippi, Foppa, Vermeer of — as tothe benefits which those boys and girls 


celli, Filippe 
ds, and Manet. | 


( oht fac have derived Manv make daily visits 


Deltt Kevn OT < 
unusua 


similes of mous Japanese watercolors some, several visits each day They are 
: , ; nstrun 
ot the sixteenth to eighteenth century, and surrounded, when at the Art Centre, with : 
2 : yories 
seven reproductions, also in color, of I[n- objects of beauty; thev are beginning t sift of 
} 1 } ' 1 9 ’ Ril 0 
dian paintings of a like period, give som look at and enjoy them; their behavior} 
‘ . . we Va 
suggestion of pictorial art of the East. In — steadily improves; a few of them are learn- 


: : : : : : exceptt 
two glazed cases, which stand in the win- ing of the treasures of the Museum of Fine , 

| j 4 Tie | ” ‘ Ul 4 us 
dows, so as to assure an abundance of \rts The children are very dear,’’ Miss beast 
LOLOTEE 


light for a study of their contents, ar faplev writes me, under date of July 30, } shit 
_ : F . : : ; white ¢ 
Chinese porcelains of the seventeenth and ‘even the bad bovs The bad bovs are al- 


_ , : Set ol 
rhteenth centuries—blue and white, for wavs dearer, somehow, even though the 


Cl 
ment of 
the most part, with a few “single color do worry you mor Just now Lloyd rh 

F 


pieces Walter, and Bill are at the other end of th vas pI 
’ " e Wds 

\ Drawing Class was started, in Jun room, quietly talking; not a usual occur- . 

. Mrs. \ 


ction from a verv livel 


ind under Miss Blanche Kk. Brink some in- rence but a ri 
' 4 : ; ; : | cture 
teresting experimental work Nas Deen done and exciting halt hou! Ue and 11 
. . . . { iustral 
Ihe initial lessons were given out of doors there we will leave them, for the moment. | 
} 


to Meet 


in the Residents’ formal garden of th It is from such material, overflowing with | _ ) 
South End Music School, so as to demon- vitality, that, at times, creative artists re 
trate practically, from the plants, flowers are mad a 
FitzRoy CARRINGTON. 0 a 

Hs 10 


photoer 
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LENDING COLLECTIONS 
OF THE MUSEUM 


THE 


THE lending collections, which play 
no small part in the educational work of 
this Museum, have greatly increased in size 


and scope since their beginning nearly 
ten vears ago. To the lantern slides 


which formed their nucleus have gradually 
been added mounted photographs, post 
cards, maps and charts, textiles, 
lumiére plates, and facsimiles of prints, all 


casts, 


available for use outside the Museum or 
in its class rooms. 
As the needs of the Museum Instructors 


ic as expressed 





and lecturers and of the pub 
by requests and suggestions from teachers, 
lecturers, and have demanded, 
many lantern have been added 
vearly until there are now between nineteen 


others 


slides 


and twenty thousand in the files. Some 
f these have been given to the Museum; 
some have been purchased; many have 


been made by the Museum photograph 
department. They are by no means 
limited to representations of objects in 
the Museum. Among them are many of 


objects in foreign galleries and in private 


collections. Besides the usual subjects 


architecture, sculpture, and painting 
to be found in such files, there are many 
unusual slides of minor arts, musical 
instruments, etc. Slides of most of the 


ivories, enamels, etc., included in the recent 
gift of }. P. Morgan are rapidly increasing 
value the collection. With the 
exception of a group of autochrome slides 
of Museum and a few that are 
colored by hand, the slides are black and 
white or \ “silent lecture 
set of sixty-one slides on “The Develop- 


the ol 


objects 
sepla. voice” 
ment of Painting as Shown tn the Galleries 


of The Metropolitan Museum \rt”’ 
was prepared last year by Miss Abbot and 


ol 


Mrs. Vaughan, the text slides giving the 
lecture and the paintings furnishing the 
illustrations. If this lecture set proves 


to meet well a public need, other such sets 
mav follow. 

From teachers and others who lack facili- 
ties for the use of lantern slides have come 
Selected 
Museum 


calls for mounted photographs. 
photographs of objects in the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


galleries have therefore been mounted 
from time to time, and gradually those of 
architecture, 


are 


objects in foreign galleries, 
etc., have been added. Some of these 
gifts from individuals; others are duplicates 
from the photograph collection of the 
Museum Library. Usually prints 
they are mounted on brown In 
several sizes. This fall some fifteen hun- 
dred will be ready labeled 
clearly. Among them fift, 
especially fine, large, dull gray photographs 
of models in the Museum galleries, and 
pre- 


silver 
or gray 
each 
about 


for use, 


are 


three groups, which were originally 
pared for exhibition in the branch libraries 
the New York Public Library Phe 


latter, comprising forty-three photographs 


ol 


of Dutch paintings, forty-two of Flemish 
art, and sixty of classical art, may now be 
borrowed as complete sets or selections 
may be made trom them. 

For reflectoscope use, post cards are 
now ready or in preparation. These are 
similar in subject to the lantern slides 


and the photographs, and include dupli- 
cates of the Museum collection 
at the Information Desk; many paintings 
in the National Gallery, London, and thi 
Museo Nacional de Bellas Artes de Buenos 
\ires; sculpture in the Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée and the Musée de Cluny; 
minor arts in the Muséedes Arts Décoratifs, 


sale 


on 


and 


besides views of foreign cathedrals, towns 


etc. Many of these post cards have been 
gifts to the Museum. 

For school use, especially in the study 
of Greek and Roman history, the Iliad, 
and Caesar’s Commentaries, there is a 
group of maps and charts illustrative of 
Greek and Roman life. Among. thes 
are a plan of the Akropolis, a restoration 
in color of the East and West Pediments 
of the Temple at Aegina, and a large wall 
map in color of the Impertum Romanum 
[wo new sets of maps—sixteen illustrative 
of ancient history, by James Henry 
Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr., of the 


twenty-thre 


Hard 


University of Chicago, and 


of European, by Samuel Bannister 


ing of Indiana University—have_ been 
purchased during the last vear for use by 
teachers and lecturers in the Museum 


n lass rooms 
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Forty-one duplicate pier ot textiles 
and four of lace have been mounted on 
twenty-four light ram adapted — tor 
hanging or for use on a table, that actual 
fabrics may be examin close range 
by pupils studying design in New York 
high schools. These examples compris 


Coptic and Turkish embroideries, Near 
Eastern, Far Ea 


bobbin 


stern, and European bro- 
needlepoint lace. In 
the Coptic and from 
century 


cades, and 


include 
the 


period they 
the sixteenth to 
Specially constructed 


nineteenth 


cases a4re 


Wor den 


used for transporting these frames, each 
case holding twelve 
Duplicate casts of busts, reliefs, and 


statues are also lent to schools desiring 
them. Forty-eight of these are 
loan in the Sculpture Studio of the Beaux 
Arts Architects lo those hitherto avail- 


able will soon be added a number of fine 


now on 


casts of architectural ornament which wert 
the gift of Richard M. Hunt in 1880-1881 
1886. Some of the casts which may 
on exhibition in the 


and 
be borrow¢ d are 
of the department, where they form part of 
the decorations of the room; others may be 


office 


seen on requesl 
\s a part ol aid to 
manutacturers and designers, the Museum 


our effort to be of 
purchased last spring through the courtes\ 
of Otto W. Heinigke, who imported them 
from France, eight lumiére plates, 8 by to 
inches, of the windows of Chartres Cathe- 
dral. Made at unusually close rangi 
a scaffolding which had been erected 
the purpose of repairing the windows, these 
and rich in 
coloring, Mr. Hein- 
igke’s article on “Inspiration, Knowledge, 
and Technique” in the Ornamental Glass 
sulletin of May, 1918, “the principles of 
design and material of the twelfth and the 


from 
for 
4 lear, 


plates are very strong, 


“covering, to quote 


thirteenth century ‘style’. Three of 
these plates are details: the figure of 


Christ from the head of the twelfth cen- 
tury Jesse window; a medallion represent- 
ing March from the ‘Months’ window; 
and two single figure lancets, David and 
Saint Anne, trom the north transept.”’ Five 
are general in character. These plates are, 
of course, too valuable to be lent outside 
the Museum. On application, however, 
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SEUM OF ARI 


Opportunity Is given to examine and ft 
study them, and permission to copy then 
or to make color studies from them may 
We hope that many crafts 


men will avail themselves of this oppor. 


also be SCCUTE d. 


tunity 
\ set of facsimiles of old woodcuts and 
engravings (including mezzotints and etch- 
ings) published by the Reichsdruckerei 6 
Berlin under the editorship of Friedrich 
Lippmann was also an acquisition of last 
spring In presenting these to the Mu- 
seum,”” to the Prints 
“ Mr. Robert Hartshorne expressed a hope 
that them might be utilized in 
making up small traveling exhibitions t 
in New York, New 


be sent to schools, 
In accordance 


quote Curator ol 


some ol 


gh or 
Jersey, and Connecticut.” 
with this request, a collection of etchings 
by Rembrandt and his contemporaries 1s 
now being mounted and prepared for such 

ready sometime in 
Later we arrange 
engravings and 


use, to be probably 


October. purpose to 
exhibitions — of 
woodcuts. Mounted and labeled for hang- 
Ing as are the prints periodically shown in 


facsimiles 


similar 


the Museum galleries, these fine 
are indeed a lending collection of unusual 
tvpe, for which we believe there will be 


much demand. 








It is the earnest desire of those in charge | 


of the educational work of the Museum 
that all these kinds of lending materia 
shall be of the greatest possible use to many 
[he terms and conditions under 
lent have been made as 
as possible Their circulation 
is necessarily limited because of the time 
required for transportation. Information 
regarding rental fee, time of loan, etc., is 
contained in a leaflet which is obtainable 
at the Information Desk or from the Lend- 
ing Collections Department. Any furthef 
information may be obtained by writing 
to the Secretary of the Museum. 

B. D.B: 


people. 
which they are 


reasonable 


LECTURES, MCMXVIII-MCMXIX 


| HE courses of lectures announced be: | 
low, though considerably extended, follow | 


in the main the plan of those arranged by 
the Museum last winter. Admission 1s 
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BULLETIN OF THE MEI 
without ticket except as otherwise noted. 
Owing to their greater convenience for 


many, Saturday and Sunday have, with 


few exceptions, been chosen as the lecture 


days. From October to April a free public 
lecture will be given at 4 o'clock every 
Sunday afternoon—the first of these, on 


The Greek Theatre, will be given by Pro- 


fessor Frank Bigelow Tarbell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on October 6—and a 


storv-hour for children and adults at 3 
o'clock; from November to April a free 
public lecture will be given every Saturday 
afternoon at 4 Fuller details 
lecturer, subject, etc.—will be published 
fom month to month in the BULLETIN 
Calendar of Lectures. 


o' cloc k. 


MemMBERS’ LECTURES 


The Art of the Middle Ages, by Miss Ab- 
bot, Museum Instructor. Five confer- 
ences embracing a study of the originals 
inthe Museum with special reference to 
the newly opened Morgan Wing.  Sat- 
urdays, October 26, November 2, 9, 

16, 23, 


Galleries. 


2:30 P.M. Class Room B and 
Members’ 

Persons not members 
group on payment of a 
Those desiring to enter this course are 
asked to send their names to the Secre- 


necessary. 
this 
$1 OO. 


( ards 
may join 


fee of 


tary of the Museum or register at the 
Information Desk on or before Octo- 
ber 10 


Members, by 
Instructor. 
Visits to 


Story-Hours for Children of 
Miss Chandler, Museum 
Illustrated and followed by 
the galleries. Saturdays, from Novem- 
ber 2 to March 20, 10:30 A. M. Lecture 
Hall. Admission by special tickets sent 
to members. 


OTHER LECTURES 

For the Public. Sunday Lectures, illus- 
trated by the Museum collections and 
followed by visits to the galleries. Sun- 
days, October 6 to April 27,4 P.M. Class 
Room A or Lecture Hall. 
Saturday Lectures, illustrated by the 
Museum collections. Saturdays, Nov- 


ember 2 to April 5, 4 P. M. Class Room A. 


Story-Hours for Children and Adults, 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 
Instructor 


slides and by 


by Miss Chandler, Museum 
Ilustrated by lantern 
the Museum collections. Sundays, Ox 
tober 6 to April 27, 3 p. M. Lecture Hall. 
Modern Painting, three illustrated lec- 


tures by Miss Abbot, Museum Instruc- 
tor. Saturdays, January 11, 18, and 
25,4 P.M. Class Room A. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of 
New York City. Gallery Talks, by 


Mrs. Vaughan and Miss Abbot, Museum 
Instructors. First Tuesday in 
month except November beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 3:45 P. M. 

For Elementary and High School Pupils. 
Six Lectures in co6peration with the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Wednesdays, 3 Pp. M. Dates to be 
announced later. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and 
Seminars in four groups conducted 
by Professor Grace Cornell of Teachers 
College. Group 1. Ten Sundays, 2:30- 
430 Pp. M. October 6, 
November 3, 10, 17, 24: December 1, 8 
Group 2. Ten Friday mornings 
to be arranged), October 11 25; 
November 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; December 
6, 13. Group 3. Ten Sundays, 2 

March 3, 0, 16; 23, 30: 


CAC h 


Designers 


3, 20... 27; 


hours 
Id; 25 
s,0- 


1:30 P. M. 


April 6, 13, 20, 27: May 4. Group 4 
fen Friday mornings (hours to be ar- 
ranged), February 28; March 7, 14, 21, 
28; April 4, 11, 18, 25, May 2. Class 


Room C. Cards of admission are nec- 


essary since the course is designed to 
meet the needs of a special group of 
students and is not intended for the 


public, or art students. 
For the Deat 
Illustrated Lectures, by Jane B. Walker, 
of the League for the Hard of Hearing. 


who Read the Lips. Five 


For adults, Saturdays, October 26, No- 
vember 23, March 15, and April 12, at 
3 p.M.; for children, Wednesday, May 7, 
at 11 A. M. Class Room A. 

For the Blind. Three Story-Hours for 
Children, illustrated with objects from 


may be handled. 


( ctober 


the collections which 
Wednesdays, 2 P. M. 10 and 
30 by Miss Chandler; November 13 
by Miss Howe. Lecture Hall 























NOTES 


AN IMPORTANT EXTENSION O} 
MUSEUM ACTIVITY. By the appoint- 
ment of Richard F. Bach, Curator of the 
School of Architecture in Columbia Uni- 
versity, to membership 1n the museum staff, 
the Trustees of the Museum have taken an 
important in forwarding their work 
with trade journals, manufacturers, and de- 
signers, a work clearly recognized by them 
as essential at this time of active prepara- 
tion for the end of the war and all that 
that means to our national industries into 
as important 


step 


which taste and stvle enter 
factors. 

Mr. Bach’s former work as an instructor 
in architecture, as Librarian of the Avery 
Architectural the foremost of its 
kind, as a constant writer on the subjects 
of decoration and design, and as the Asso- 
ciate Editor of Good Furniture 
him the knowledge, sympathy, and 
quaintance which fit him admirably for th 
discharge of his new duties 

Mr. Bach will to the 
needs of manufacturers, dealers, designers, 
artisans, and manual craftsmen in objects 
and will make it his bus- 
to them the 


collections in terms of 


Library, 


has given 


au 


devote himsell 


of industrial art, 
to fre nder 


resources of the 


ness accessible 


s) 


their own particular problems and require- 
ments 

It is hoped and believed that his office 
may become a veritable clearing house for 
all who may desire through him to make 
practical use of the Museum’s rich collec- 
tions 

Write to him or come and see him 

THE METROPOLITAN MuseEUM AND Epv- 
CATION. Miss Elisabeth L. contri- 
butes tothe September American Magazine 
of Art under this caption a sympathetic 
over the varied forms of activit 
engaged in by this Museum in its attempt, 
words it, “to bring the resources 
of the collections to those who will mak 
practical use of them in extending and 
illustrating their study of the past, to ge' 
art into the vernacular of the people and 
to force it also into the classic terminolog\ 
of the make it 
as it should be in a civilized nation, and 
as it has been in the highest civilizations 
of the The writer's accuracy ol 
statement, recognition of the difficult) 
of the task, and appreciation of the long 
distance toward the goal alread\ traversed 


Car\ 


survey 


as she 


to omnipresent 


colleges: 


past.” 


are gratilving 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


CLASS 


CERAMICS 
Floor Il, Room 5 


LOCATION 


Floor 11, Room 31) 


Floor 11, Room 30 
Floor Il, Room 12 


*Not yet placed on | 





AUGUST, 1918 


Vases (2), Chinese, Sung dynasty 


OBJEC! 


*Pieces of lace (51), European, XVII to 
XIX cent.; chasuble, Italian, XVII 


cent 


Madonna and Child with Saints and An- 
gels, by Sano di Pietro; Madonna, by 
Gregorio Schiavone, Italian, XV cent 

Portrait, Benjamin Franklin, by Mason 
Chamberlin, English, XVIII cent 


xhibition 
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Purchase 
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Green- 


Lent by A. Kingsley Porter 


Lent by George S 
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MEMBERSHIP 


J}ENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contribute 
FELLOWS FoR LIFE, who contribute 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay an- 
nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 


ANNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 


5,000 


1,000 


PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondaysand Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 


[he BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re 
port 

\ set of al 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the Which 


bers are entitled, Sustaining and 


handbooks published for general 


pri\ ileges to 





ciasses Of mem 
double 

i Museum accorded 
Members; their families are 


Fellowship Members have, upon request, 
the number of tickets to the 
to Annual included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
their subscriptions in the 
t } 


whenever Ageregate 


amount to $1,000 ev shall be entitled to be 


and to become members 


particular 


elected Fellows for Life 
of the Corporation. For further 


1ddress the Secretary 


\DMISSION 


lhe Museum ts open daily from 10 AM 
M. (Sunday from 1 pM. to 6 P.M 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee 


25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 
Children under seven vears ol e are not 


admitted unless accompanied by an ad 


Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 


members complimentary tickets are entitied to 





one admittance on a pay da\ 
EXPERT GUIDANCI 
Members, visitors, and teachers desiring 
see the coll ns of the Museum under expert 
guid e. may secure the services of members 
of the staff o1 lication to the Secretary \n 





ld preferably be made 


embers and to teachers 


appointment 
I his service is free ton 


] fo 
ools of New 


their 


others a charge of twenty-five 


York City, as well 
under guidance lo all 
cents per person 


1] } | : i] 
Wil be made with a mint im charge ol one dollar 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
extended to 

pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection oft lan- 
Museum collections, see 


For special privileges teachers 


tern slides, and specia 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum 1 


should be addressed 
the Secretary. No permits are 


necessary {or 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal hol 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretar) 


RESTAURANI 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 
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